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tunity of Japan" written at the same time 1 to realize that
Japan is included. The western democracies also come in for
attention. The longest chapter in the book is entitled "The
Case of England," and the nine-page supplementary note,
tucked away in the back of the work, dealing with American
captains of finance should lead to a rereading of the main
text as "The Case of America."
In Imperial Germany and, the Industrial Revolution, as
in all his books, Veblen employs techniques that permit him
to use a segment or aspect of culture as a spotlight to illu-
minate the underlying forces of the development of western
civilization. Thus something must be said of Veblen's char-
acter and the position of the book in his comprehensive
scheme, or readers may again be misled by its superficial
trappings, particularly by the illusion that he was writing
merely of the Germany of William II rather than of the
current posture of events, both national and international.
Nature endowed Veblen with an orderly brain, a high
sense of intellectual integrity, and an insatiable curiosity.
There was little that did not interest him, and he early
acquired and constantly augmented vast knowledge that
ranged from epic literature, theological dogma, and philo-
sophical systems to the ktest mechanical inventions and the
most recent anthropological and archaeological researches.
Circumstances beyond his control determined that his mind,
curiosity, and knowledge should be turned to the uses not
of an antiquary but to those of a dissector of the modern
order.
1 Republished in Veblen's posthumous collection, Essays in Our Chang-
ing Order, edited by Leon Ardzrooni, New York, 1934.